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Rousseau, the 18th century French philosopher, exclaimed that 
‘man is born free but everywhere is in chains’. Vieved from a different 
angle man does not appear to be born so free, for we find him take his birth 
very much under the bondage of heredity and environment. By ‘bondage 
of heredity’ I mean that man is actually born as a bundle of genes and 
chromosomes which go to determine his limbs and other hereditary features. 
By ‘bondage of environment’ I mean that man is usually born in a society 
where by virtue of his birth, he automatically owns the customs, manners, 
language, art and other items of culture of that society. He cannot easily 
escape them. Language, music and other items of his culture represent 
his social behaviour. He can often be distinguished from members of other 
Social groups from his peculiar language, music and other such factors. 


The main object of this paper is to stress the close relationship between 
music and society and culture. The social and cultural aspects of music 
are apparent, and yet very much concealed from our sight due, perhaps, 
to our modern, sophisticated and telescopic approach to music. According 
to this view, music is solely an entertainer; that is to say, an object of art 
and aesthetics and nothing else. By music we generally understand an art 
which only professionals can perform properly. Music seldom confronts 
people belonging to high cultures and urban societies in their daily life 
except in connection with the radio, cinema and other forms of amusement. 
This view sadly overlooks the other roles played by music in our society 
and culture. 


If we turn for a while from the urban to a rural society and 
examine the folk-culture of a region, we shall realise that music instead 
of being solely an entertainer, has a much bigger and more important part 
to play than is usually thought of. Typical village life is saturated with 
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music. It will be found that most of the ceremonies and festivals, and 
also many food-gathering activities such as sowing, weeding, etc. are attended 
with specific folk-songs and folk dances. The village folk can understand 
from the tunes of the songs and the patterns of the dances the occasion 
for the music. If we collect and analyse these tunes and patterns we will 
also understand the technique of this music and be able to distinguish them 
from one another, They can also throw much important light on the 
history of the development of Indian culture. 


Apart from this close relationship between musical and cultural 
patterns, music can also differentiate between one social group and another, 
Some songs, i.e. the tunes of the songs, are meant for women, some are 
for men; a different set of music may also be obtained for the children 
of the given community for study. Some musicologists like Sachs and 
others, are of the view that different races of mankind have different 
patterns of music. We may find even among our neighbours that the 
different types of music they have vary concomitantly with the difference 
in the castes, religious beliefs, vocations and other social factors 
characterising the singers. 


The community of people we call ‘tribals’ can also be distinguished 
easily from their different patterns of songs and dances. The different 
tribes of Bastar may be cited as an example of this community-based 
musical diversity. A Muria and a Maria of Bastar are more diversified in 
their musical patterns than in their dialects. In many parts of India, caste- 
oriented musical patterns are also available. The cattle songs called 
bandhnar gan have a peculiar tune which was originally the property of 
the Mahatos of Bihar, but is now being adopted by other communities in a 
wide area in West Bengal and Bihar. Mapping out such isoglosses is 
another duty of the ethnomusicological workers, apart from their finding 
out the distinguishing features of the different musical patterns which are 
typical of different groups based on sex, age, status, creed, profession and 
other social factors. 


The traditional method for the study of music is to study the history 
and Structure of the sophisticated forms of music of a country. The main 
aim of this type of music is to produce pleasure. But that music has also 
other functions to perform is generally overlooked. Music, like language, 
is a good instrument for obtaining social cohesion. Human society can- 
not exist without some form of music. Like all other social institutions 
music depends fully upon social usage and acceptance. But few social 
institutions are So universal and so ancient to human society as music. 
The universal element in music is, therefore, another item that an ethno 
Musicological worker would be eager to study. 


The enthnomusicologists are social scientists. They would say that 
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every form of music, be it classical, folk or tribal, aims at producing pleasure. 
No form of music can survive unless it can please the audience. But what 
is pleasing to you may not be pleasing to me. A comparison with language 
is worthwhile also here. My language has meaning for me and not for 
speakers of other languages. They may therefore consider my language 
inferior, contrary to my wish. But that does not make my language actually 
inferior. The lovers of classical Indian music should not miss this point, 
A couple of years ago I went to study the language of the Jarwas, a hostile 
tribe of the Andamans, three of whom were kept confined in the Cellular 
Jail at Port Blair. JI took some of the best specimens of Classical Indian 
music on tape for trying on them in order to establish rapport with those 
unhappy captives. We started with Bismillah’s shehnai on the tape recorder, 
and followed it up with specimens of flute, sitar and sarod, but nothing 
could produce any impact on the three Jarwa young men who all the time 
kept their heads low with drooping spirit. But when we played back a 
few specimens of the music of the Onges who are a neighbouring tribe of 
the Jarwas in the Andaman Islands, the captives suddenly became attentive 
and so interested in the whole affair that they started singing. This gave 
us an opportunity of tape-recording their music. When the tapes contain- 
ing the newly recorded music was played back to the Jarwas, we found them 
happy and jubilant. Technically speaking, this Jarwa music is tritonic, 
monolinear and expressed in asymmetrical rhythm. Most of us might 
find this type of music dull, monotonous and a trifle. But the Jarwas 
would find their music full of semanticity, although Bismillah’s shehnai was 
flat, insipid and meaningless to them. 


This leads us to another point which the social scientists would like 
to emphasise in their study of music. They would say that music is not 
only an entertainer, but also an item of communication where it belongs to 
the category of ‘language’. There was a time in the primitive age when 
our language was not very much developed. Music and to some extent 
also painting, did in those days compete with language as modes of human 
expression. As a matter of fact, music was considered at that time to be 
a much more effective means of communication which had a sway also 
over the gods. Tagore in one of his well-known songs stressed this point; 


he refers to the Almighty when he says, 


“Why art Thou, standing on the other bank of my songs; 
My tune can reach Thy feet, but I (ie. the language of the poet) cannot 


touch Thee’’ 


The Vedic sages who had a combination of the philosophical and scientific 
wisdom in them, earnestly believed that if the Vedic mantra-s could be 
sung with proper tunes and accent, the all-powerful gods can be won to 
give us everything we want. 
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This ancient belief appears to be the main force behind our festival 
songs, agricultural songs, war songs, illness songs and other such musical 
activities which aim at the successful completion of the work at hand by 
the grace of god. A note of warning must be sounded here. We 
should not put much value to the wordings of these songs. The language 
in such songs is immaterial. It has been found in many such cases that 
the songs are full of nonsense words, mutilated or obsolete expressions 
whose meaning is not clear to the singers or other villagers of the area. It 
is the tune of the songs that is more important. Music here is a true rival 
to language as a mode of expression. 


This type of music has another peculiarity. It is uncultivated. We 
have already mentioned that this type of music is a part of our social be- 
haviour and reflects the different shades of our culture. It is therefore 
bound to be different from sophisticated music which is actually meant for 
the sophisticated classes. But the other type of music is meant for the 
masses. It should therefore be simple in its structure. While classical music 
needs careful individual coaching and long practice, the other type of music, 
like our mother tongue, is automatically learnt by our actual participation 
from childhood. To use an anthropological term, we are ‘encultured’ 
into this music. 


We therefore prefer to classify Indian music under two broad heads. 
They are cultivated music and uncultivated music. The former is maialy 
represented by our classical music, while the uncultivated music is mainly 
represented in India by two sub-types, namely, folk-music and tribal music. 
Let me quote here a few lines from my book, Ethnomusicology and India,t 
where I have compared these three categories of Indian Music: 


“The primitive music (i.e. tribal music) is confined mostly to distinct 
culture groups called ‘tribes’ who can be distinguished from one another 
from their music. But folk-music, generally speaking, is not characteristic 
of any particular culture-group, and is often current over a culture area 
where it is practised by different groups. The names of some of the Classical 
modes, e.g. Saindhavi, Ma ‘avi, Gaudi, Saurashtri, Karnati, Puravi Bihari, 
etc. also indicate that these melodies were originally current in the regions 
and culture areas indicated by those geographical names. But when they 
were modified and promoted to Classical modes they became current in a 
much wider area. The primitive music of the Indian tribes is more of less 
a conventional ait, and its understanding and appreciation are mainly 
confined to particular culture-groups. Compared to this the commu- 
cability of Indian fik-music is much greater. The Classical Indian music, 
on the other hand, is current over a much bigger area. People speaking 
different Indian languages, living in different and distant places in India an 
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professing different religious beliefs, can sit together, understand and 
appreciate Classical Indian Music. We can at best divide India into two 
culture zones, North India and South India, so far as her Classical Music 
is concerned. The cultivated music of India is a product of high cultures, 
Folk-music in this respect occupies an intermediary position between pri- 
mitive music and cultivated music. Folk-music is the music of the social 
groups that are part of higher cultures, but are not themselves musically 
literate. Folk-songs in India and elsewhere are composed anonymously 
and passed from singer to singer by oral trdition. Here folk-music resem- 
bles tribal music. The main differnce between them in this respect is that 
folk-music is found in a culture that has also a cultivated music which 
usually influences its style. But primitive music belongs to simple and un- 
sophisticated cultures that have no writing and are not directly associated 


with any high culture.” (p. 24). 


It will be seen that I have used tribal music and classical music of 
India as two extreme types, But various groups of people have been living 
in India side by side from early times. Such polarities are therefore not 
that watertight compartments are also not possible in our Indian society and 
culture. In my book I have tried to substantiate this suggestion of a link 
between the tribal and the classical music of India. A major argument in 
our favour lies in the fact that ancient writers like Dattila, Bharata and 
Matanga have mentioned many Classical modes of Indian Music which 
bear the names of ancient Indian tribes. For example, Andhri is the name 
of a musical mode mentioned by Dattila and Bharata. Andh is the name 
of a Scheduled tribe of modern India living in the States of Andhra, 
Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh whose population is about 61,733 
Souls according to the Census of 1961. Matanga, the author of Brihaddeshi, 
mentions also Saka, Votta, Abhiri, Gurjari, Kulindi, Pulindi and Dravidi 
gitis, all of which bear names of different ancient Indian tribes. Later 
writers on Indian classical music added Savari, Kora and Gondkiri to this 


list. 


A careful reading of the early and later Vedic literature will convince 
us that in ancient India the Aryan and the pre-Aryan tribes were more or 
less on the same level so far as their material culture was concerned, if not 
in their philosophical and military wisdom. Some sections of the pre- 
Aryan tribes clung to their traditional life and lived in isolated areas, shun- 
ning the Aryan invaders and their dominating culture. But many of them 
joined hands with the progressive forces of the time. The occurrence of the 
names of many non-Aryan tribes in the sacred enclosure of Classical 
Indian music shows unmistakably the motely nature of Indian culture. 


Another major argument in our favour lies in the fact that an overlap- 
Ping tendency is still to be found in the music of the Indian tribes who are 
Row gradually coming out of their forest isolations and getting mixed into 
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the main stream of the country. By analysing their economic and spiri- 
tual life, their material culture, language and music, we have classified the 
modern Indian tribes into three groups, not very rigid ones of course. 
These three groups are, primitive tribes, semi-tribes and semi-castes. Let 
me quote again a few lines from my book to show the characteristic features 
of the music of the three classes of Indian tribes mentioned above. “Music 
of the primitive Indian tribes is predominantly ditonic, tritonic or tetra- 
tonic. It is composed mostly of a single musical line, and the rhythm in 
this music is predominantly asymmetrical, ie. without any regular rhythm 
or tala (cf. alap of Classical Indian music), This music is also mostly 
ritualistic or functional, and the types are in most cases confined to parti- 
cular tribes or culture-groups. In the music of the semi-tribes the scales 
are predominantly tritonic or tetratonic, additional lines are occasionally 
introduced, and asymmetrical and symmetrical rhythm are both favoured, 
The musical types are still confined to particular tribes, although traces of 
overlapping are found among the central Indian tribes. Functional music 
predominates, though traces of non-functional music are also found. In 
the music of the third group of tribes whom we have called the semi-castes, 
the influence of the regional folk-music is clearly percetible. Tetratonic and 
pentatonic tunes predominate. The symmetrical rhythm with the common 
time-scales of 3 and 4 matra-s are predominant. The music is often multi- 
linear. These musical types are not necessarily confined to particular 
tribes or groups. Functional music is still prominent in the semi-caste 
music although the non-functional variety is now gradually becoming more 
and more popular in it. Greater use of meaningful words and literary ideas 
is another peculiarity of the music of this third group of tribes.” (p. 6). 


The predominant element in the classical music of India is its artistry. 
It is therefore to a large extent individualistic. But the other type of 
Indian music we have discussed above is congregational in nature. The 
picture of our society and culture is more reflected in this latter type of 
music, 


Classical music is a great leveller, which does not encourage much 
difference on the basis of social and cultural groups. It aims at a healthy 
standardisation of Indian music. But if we carefully follow the develop- 
ment of this classical music we will find that it has given rise to several off- 
shoots all over India at different times in response to the needs of different 
social and culture-groups. These off-shoots, although they try to imitate 
the various classical raga-s, cannot be taken as true specimens of classical 
Indian music on account of the various modifications and innovations 
to be found in each of them. Here lies a very rich field in India awaiting 
the arrival of the research workers on Indian music. We shall conclude 
this paper by mentioning a few of those group-based mixed musical styles 
that appeared in Bengal during the last thousand years. 
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We start this history with Jayadeva, the celebrated author of Gita 
Govinda, whom, if the tradition is to be believed, we must consider as a true 
representative of the classical style of Indian music. His songs on Radha- 
Krishna lila, or the divine sport of Radha and Krishna, had a great impact 
on Vidyapati of Mithila and Chandidas of Bengal, both of whom lived in 
the 15th century. Both Vidyapati and Chandidas wrote Vaishnava lyrics 
which perhaps were sung in a purely classical style. We may surmise this 
from the mention of raga-s and tala-s in the old Bengali manuscripts contain- 
ing these songs. But the musical theories which they actually followed are 
not known to us. In the 17th century a new type of music named pala- 
kirtan was innovated by the Bengal Vaishnavas to popularise the Vaishnava 
faith in Bengal where the Shakta-s (i.e. the devotees of the mother deities) 
were more numerous. Elaborate treatment of this new musical type is 
found in the Bengali Vaishnava literature of the 17th century. This type 
is primarily based on raga-music, although it is congregational in its perfor- 
mance. Moreover, it showed a greater dependence on the story element, 
and also on the poetical elements of the songs. This pala-kirtan of the 
Bengal Vaishnavas introduced many new musical embellishments which are 
typical of the Bengal style of Kirtan, and is unknown to the clasical style of 
Indian Music. This Kirtan style is influenced to some extent by the mangal- 
gan style of music current in Bengal from the 16th century. The techniques 
of the mangal geet and pala-kirtan of Bengal are different in many respects, 
For example, according to the theoreticians of pala-kirtan, mangal-gan is 
visama-dhruva (or mixed-refrain type), and the pala-kirtan is sama-dhruva 
(or common-refrain type). 


In the eighteenth century, Bengal witnessed a larger number of group- 
oriented musical styles. The pala-kirtan and mangal-geet styles of the 
previous age continued. At the same time many new styles had also 
emerged to cope with the new social and cultural trends of the new age. 
Thus, Ramprasad, the celebrated poet and singer of this century catered to 
the need of the more devout section among the Shakta-s. Another poet- 
musician, Ramnidhi Gupta, appeared on the scene who composed many 
secular Bengali songs to introduce the tappa style of classical music. These 
Songs became very popular among those Bengalis, who were lovers of classical 
Indian music at that time. This century had also witnessed a new form of 
Bengali folk music called kabi-gan which was in the form of question and 
answer, and was noted for its secular overtones. Dasarathi Ray was another 
Powerful poet composer of this century who created the panchali-style of 
music in which a combination was made of the mangal-geet and pala-kirtan 
styles. Dhap-kirtan was another off-shoot of the kirtan-style of this age. 


All these styles of music continued to flourish in the 19th century. 
This was the age when Western culture was making a progressive impact 
on educated Bengalis. Raja Rammohan Roy was the leader of this 
new movement. He introduced a new style of music called Brahma 
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sangeet in the prayer meetings of his new faith, Brahma-Dharma. This 
music was technically based on a pure form of the classical style, but 
imitated the spirit of church music. Rabindranath Tagore in his early 
days wrote many songs to be sung as devotional songs of the Brahmas. 
But in the 20th century, Rabindra sangeet appeared in a plethora of delicate 
forms having a peculiar Tagorian stamp in all of them. This music emerged 
as the most suitable expression of the over-sensitive Bengali intellectuals 
of our time. (In this brief survey of Bengali music of the last thousand 
years I have omitted many important items of Bengali music, as for example 
the bhatiyali and sari tunes of the boatmen, or the religious music of the 
Baul and other sects, which are important forms of Bengali folk-music). 


The pure classical style of North India flourished in Bengal among a 
very restricted audience, and was mainly patronised by the nobility. In 
the second half of the 19th century, Bankim Chandra Chatterji, the famous 
scholar-novelist, Ramdas Sen and a few other writers and thinkers made 
a serious attempt through their sustained writings to make the growing 
section of educated Bengal interested in classical Indian music. 


Ethnomusicology is a new branch of knowledge which has given a 
new dimension to musical research. I have discussed here a few of the 
problems in which the social scientists and the ethnomusicologists will be 
interested in their study of Indian music. I shall once again stress the need - 
for more field-work and research in these directons. India offers a rich 
and virgin field for such studies. Systematic investigatons in this new 
field must be taken up before the interesting musical diversities of this old 
land of ours are totally replaced by the standard forms of sophisticated 
music, and also by film songs. 


